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SSeneg geese sach a gpantns ga abereaaayapeaanppeaseaesannpeaasenppedengees 


FROM NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING OF 
WOMEN FRIENDS, HELD BY ADJOURN- 
MENTS, FROM THE 27TH OF FIFTH MONTH 
i873. 30TH OF THE SAME, INCLUSIVE, 


To the next Yearly Meeting of Women Friends 
to be held in Philadelphia : 

Dear Sisters :— With reverent and grate- 
ful hearts, which have been cheered and 
strengthened by renewed evidences of the 
Heavenly Father’s tender watchfulness and 
care over our assembled flock, we return your 
sisterly greeting with anewering words of love 
and encouragement. While, in our heaven- 
ward journey, we are apt to grow weary and 
to faint by the way, or to turn aside, seeking 
paths less straight and difficult, or, in our 
eagerness for the goal, to leave behind our 
uuerring Guide, and thus fall into snares and 
pitfalle, yet surely we have no cause for last- 
ing discouragement, knowing that we have a 
Master “ whu is touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities,” and who will restore us to and 
preserve us in the true path, if we seek it 
with ‘‘ penitence and tears.” 

It is all-important in this age of civil com- 
motion and religious questioning that we, as 
a Society, should rally to the ancient standard 
of our faith, and raise it aloft as an “ensign to 
the nations;” that, knowing the ground 
whereon we stand to be firm, and being “ shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel of Peace” 
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and girded with the “ Sword of the Spirit,” 
we may be ready to follow where our Leader: 
calls, As we abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty and trust in it, we shall find Him 
to be a rock of defence and a shelter from 
the storm. 

Thus we shall be preserved, not only from 
the disturbances and allurements of the world 
without, but from those which beset our home- 
life, as well as from the secret and powerful’ 
temptations which come to our own soule. We 
shall be enabled to rule our own spirits, and 
to be in our social and domestic circles sweet 
and benignant examples of the hallowing and 
refining influences of our Father’s love. We 
shall be able to go in and out before our 
children with shining faces, like that of Moses 
after he had talked with God in the mount, 
and the light of this Divine communion will 
radiate from us, and draw others unto it by 
its centralizing power. 

Then we shall not be found practising or 
encouraging lightness, frivolity or extrava- 
gance, but will be able to assert our true po- 
sition as dignified and noble help-meets to our 
fathers, sons and brothers. We shall find 
more satisfaction in feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, encouraging the fallen 
and relieving the oppressed than in adorning 
our perishable bodies or in ministering to their 
selfish gratification ; and we shall beware how 
we foster excesses in eating and drinking, lest 
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we thereby cause others to offend, and even 
imperil their better life. Then we shall feel 
it to be a holy privilege, rather than a bur- 
den, to attend our religious meetings and to 
encourage our families to assemble with us; 
and when there we shall, by our solid and 
reverent demeanor, attest the purpose of our 
gathering, and the Master of Assemblies will 
cover our spirits with that sweet peace which 
is ever the reward of obedience in His service. 

The subject of education and the right 
training of the young has also claimed our 
serious consideration. How to keep them near 
us and to preserve them from the evil which 
abounds in the world, and present to them— 
whether in the form of reading, amusement 
or companionship—only that which is pure 
and wholesome, are questions which can only 
be prayerfully put aud answered in each in- 
dividual heart. But if we ourselves keep 
nesr the Divine Fountain of light and life, 
and in faith, “in the morning sow the seed” 
and “in the evening also withhold not our 
hand,” we shall, having done all, be willing 
to stand and wait the Lord’s time for its ripen 
ing and perfecting. Tne Good Shepherd alone 
can keep the wolf from the fold, and ensure 
the safety of our teader lambs by bearing 
them in His bosom. 

We, too, are called to mourn over many 
places made vacant by the hand of Death, 
the young as well as the old having been 
summoned away. We miss the gentle presence, 
loving testimony and silent sympathy of those 
who we believe are “ not lost but gone before” 
to their eternal rest. But our faith teaches 
us bot to mourn “ as¢hose without hope,” but 
rather to press forward toward the same end 
they have attained, believing that “in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” 

Our meeting bas been unusually large, and 
several Friends from other Yearly Meetings 
have been acceptably with us, strengthening 
us by their company and labors, and encour 
aging us to believe that we are still a people 
highly favored of the Lord, since He hath 
seut to us these bearers of glad tidings to 
confirm us in the faith. 

Our deliberations have been conducted in 
unity and condescension, and, though our 
meetings have sometimes been Jong, they have 
been pervaded with a solemnity and quiet 
which have given evidence of a deep and vi 
tal interest in the subjects befure us. Some 
of our young Friends are helping to bear the 
burdens of Society, and, by their quick and 
active sympathy, have strengthened the hands 
of their elder sisters, who look to them to fill 
up the ranks fast becoming thinned hy death. 

The reports from the various First day 
schvols under our care are so encouraging as 
to incite us to pursue a work in which so wide 
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a field of usefulness presents itself. Too much 
right labor cannot be bestowed upon the reli- 
gious training of our children, but it is not 
by much or by abstruse teaching that the most 
desirable result can be obtained. The aim of 
all inetructi‘n should be to lead the youthful 
mind to the Great Teacher, who is ever “ His 
own interpreter.” 

The condition of the Indians under our su- 
pervision shows so marked an improvement 
during the past nine years as to warrant fur- 
ther effort in their behalf. They are in danger 
of being driven from their homes by adverse 
legislation, and there is, therefore, a special 
call to all who feel an interest in their wel- 
fare to aid in averting so great a wrong. 

Believing that this correspondence, like the 
sap which gives life to the tree, will refresh 
and enliven even the remotest branches of 
our vineyard, if allowed to circulate freely, we 
bid you an affectionate farewell, and remain 
your sisters, 

Signed by direction of the meeting. 


Mary Jane FIExp, Clerk. 





GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


Tn the absence as yet of a detailed account 
of the proceedings of that body, the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written by a friend 
belonging to our Yearly Meeting will be of 
interest.—Ebs. 

To many it leaves but a faint impression 
to say “ We hada favored meeting”; but I 
believe of latter time we seldom meet for 
religious worship, especially when the consid- 
eration of the moral condition of our Society 


is the object, that we are not profited by 


coming together. Even a religious organiza- 
tion can exact little more from its members 
than a fulfillment of the obligation of its 
laws; but as these are lived up to there arises 
a desire for sumething higher, and as this 
feeling of “lack” is experienced, the soul 
becomes engayed to seek for divine strength 
to evable it to surmount the difficulties which 
attend it on its earthly passage, and to realize 
a portion of heavenly good. As this becomes 
the abiding feeling the Holy Spirit helps our 
infirmities, and we gradually rise into a 
higher plane by overcoming the many beset- 
ments and temptations of our daily life, and 
are made successively to occupy the several 
“ mansions in our Father's house.” 

The late Genesee Yearly Meeting was to 
us an interesting one. The Heavenly Father 
condescended to be with us from day to day, 
breathing into our epirits the Divine life, and 
enabling us to traneact the affairs of the 
church in that harmony and consideration 
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one of another which becomes a people mak- 
ing the profession that “ Oue is our Master, 
even Christ, and all we are brethren.” 

Seven Friends from other Yearly Meetings 
were in attendance with minutes, and, as far 
as [ am aware, they were the only strangers, 
The remoteness of Bloomfield (where the 
meeting was held for the first time) from the 
rettlements of Friends of other Yearly Meet- 
ings, causes it to be attended by its own 
members chiefly, few being drawn to it from 
“the States” except those who go under a 
feeling of especial concern. Many of the 
Friends living at Bloomfield had never 
attended a Yearly Meeting before, and they 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Oo the late occasion it was considered 
scarcely as large as usual, numbering less 
than one bundred and fifty men at any time, 
and probably twice that number of women. 
The directions as to manner of reaching it 
being somewhat vague may have caused 
discouragement to some,but like other new 
routes it assumes a reality when once traveled 
over which it had not before, 

We crossed Lake Ouatario at Charlotte, six 
miles by rail from Rochester, and on the 
northeast shore, in Ontario, Canada, obliquely 
opposite, five miles iuland, is the very attrac 
tive looking little town of Bloomfield, where 
West Lake Monthly Meeting is held nine 
times in the year, and Canada Half Year 
Meeting once. This settlement, we were told, | 
numbers between twenty and thirty families 
who are members of our Suciety, and upon 
these rests the responsibility of entertaining 
Geuesee Yearly Meeting triannually, So 
freely and affectionately was their hospitality 
rendered that the social mingling with them 
and their guests, though often necessarily 
es was precious and refreshing to mind and 

oly. 

It is well for us at times to go and see how 
it fares with our brethren in other places, 
that we may be led to realize a reciprocity of 
interest aud be drawn to sympathize with 
each other and encourage one another “ to 
hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering.” Wherever we have yet been it 
has beeu our happy experience to recognize 
the badge of discipleship among our mem 
bers, aud the feeling that we have all things 
in common has given us freedom to enjuy 
spiritually aud socially the good gifts sv 
bountifully providad by our wise and loving 
Father tor His dependent children. So we 
can testify that we do not serve a hard 
Master. 

The usual subjects which claim the atten- 
tion of the general body were before the 
meeting at its different sittings, and during 
their deliberation elicited much expression 





from those who are at times accustomed to 
speak on these occasions, 

Quite a number of promising young peo- 
ple were in attendance, whose evident inter- 
est, and in some cases deep concern, war- 
ranted the belief that the good seed has taken 
root and is bearing fruit to the honor of the 
great Husbandman. Many of the more ad- 
vanced class manifest in their demeanor and 
conversation that they are seeking “a better 
country, that is a Heavenly,” and some of 
the aged appear to have reached that condi- 
tion when they “go no more out.” 

The proposition from Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing was referred to a committee and subse- 
quently placed upon the minutes for consid- 
eration another year. We regretted that no 
school under the care of any of their meet- 
ings exists among them, and this, to us, was 
a discouraging feature in the future of Gen- 
esee Yearly Meeting. 

There appear to be a few earnest workers 
in the First-day school cause, but, as far as 
we observed, no consolidated arrangement for 
that object. We parted from many under 
deep feeling; with some, the interest which 
had been awakened at former times was 
renewed and increased; with others, whom 
we met for the firat time, we became so assim- 
ilated in feeling that our parting was like 
that from old and cherished friends. 

H. E. K 


















For Friends Intelligencer. 
MENTAL REVERIE. 


, Although much time and talent have been 
expended upon the subject of landscape 
beauty, the loveliness of my surroundings is - 
such that I would fain lift up the anthem of 
praise to its author, and in the language of 
the royal Psalmist call upon everything to 
unite therein. 

These beauties, so richly renewed season 
after season, never tire, but to the thought- 
ful mind they exhibit the loving care of our 
Father io Heaven. 

In addition to these are dispensed the riches 
of His grace to instruct, to guide and govern 
man that he may be ever mindful of his ce- 
pendence, and seek Divine aid from the early 
morn to the setting of the sun. 

This life may well be compared to the vast 
ocean where storms and calms continually 
succeed each other. When a helmsman is 
needed to watch the ‘billows as they roll, and 
to guide with skill the frail bark which rides 
upon the surface. Such an one is He who 
rules the tempest and who sets bounds to the 
waves which they may not pass. Therefure, 
cheer up desponding fellow-pilgrim, and lean 
confidingly on the arm of the Almizhty, tor 
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“ it is not shortened that it cannot save, neither | ment to vindicate the Tight and subject the 
has His ear grown heavy that it cannot hear,” | wrong induced a decisiveness of manver and 


but for the crying of the poor and the sigh- 
ing of the needy He will arise and open 
— in high places and fountains in the val- 
ies 


The sick and suffering in their seclusion 
are often brought near; also the lonely and 
“solitary in families.” 1 know the depth of 
anguish these may endure when none can 
witness, save that “eye that sleeps not by 
day nor slumbers by night.” 

Cast your care upon Him for He careth 
for you,and your secret sorrows shall be 
turned into joy in His Heavenly Kingdom. 

We read that the multitude that sur- 
rounded the throne had come through great 
tribulation, and their robes had been washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore, are they with the King both day 
and night serving Him in His holy temple. 


Saran Hunt. 
Sizth mo., 1879. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM P. SHARPLESS. 


By the termination of the life of this dear 
friend, society, civil, social and religious, sus- 
tains a great bereavement; one that we havenot 
felt prepared to realize, even though through 
month’s of increasing indisposition and en 
ness we saw the physical powers gradually 
yielding to the pressure of disease. As we 
contemplate his character of excellence and 
usefulness in all the spheres where his ener- 

ies were called into action, we see a uniform, 

evotion to the best interests of the cause, or 
the persons on whose behalf he labored—a 
conscientious fulfillment of the high obliga- 
tions and trusts reposed in him—and in com- 
mercial relations, as in all others, a strict in- 
tegrity marked his movements. 

In social life he was cheerful and interest- 
ing, generous and hospitable in no common 
measure, sympathetic and unostentatious, the 
ag as to this world’s treasures, and the low- 

y in intellectual acquirements could ap- 
proach and share his sociability and confi- 
dence as readily as those of more favored 
conditions in these particulars. Many will 
miss his accustomed calls of condolence and 
cheer, as he was wont to proffer these in a 
quiet unobtrusive manner, so congenial and 
salutary to the recipient, and many a great- 
ful heart can commemorate his benevolent 
kindness, especially those whose early busi. 
ness career was marked by disapp: intment 
and embarrassment. In such cases he often 
extended privately and generously an efficient 
helping hand. 

The strong tendencies of a natural tempera- 


jadgment, which, though sometimes unyield- 
ing, was yet tempered with kindness, and as 
obedience kept pace with knowledge his reli- 
gious advancement was marked by an increas- 
ing humility and meekness and tenderness 
of spirit. 

As a minister he was clear and forcible— 
asa father, to those younger in experience, 
his counsel and sympathy were acceptable 
and strengthening. His clearness of views 
and earnest observance of our various testi- 
monies prepared him for usefulness in the ad- 
ministration of discipline and in the general 
concerns of our society. 

Thus, within the enclosure of our own 
fold, the influence which emanated from the 
purity and uprightness of bis example will 
be greatly missed—and the inquiry of our 
bereaved spirits is, whence can this void be 
filled ? 

The tranquil and peaceful close of such a 
life bears witness to the efficacy of that 
Power which had led and sustained and com- 
forted through the varied probations of this 
chequered scene. He was favored with an 
undoubted evidence that “a mansion was 
prepared ;” his soul was filled with love; his 
affections were loosened from all that pertains 
to this world, its attractions, its tribulations, 
its cares and its endearments, and we feel 
that his precious spirit is realizing the fullness 
of the joy that awaits the pure in ae" 





Home CHEERFULNESS.— Many a child 
goes astray, not because there is a want of 
prayer or virtue at home, but simply because 
home lacks sunshine. A child needs smiles 
as much as flowers need sunbeams, Children 
see little beyond the present moment. If a 
thing displeases, they are prone to avoid it. 
If home is a place where faces are sour and 
words harsh, they will spend as many hours 
as possible elsewhere. Let every father and 
mother, then, try to be happy. Let them 
look happy. Let them talk to their little 
ones in such a way as to make them happy.— 
Late paper. 





WHOEVER yields to temptation debares 
himself with a debasement from which he 
may never arise. This, indeed, is the bitterest. 
dreg in the cup of bitterness. Every un- 
righteous act tells with a thousand fold more 
force on the actor than the sufferer. The 
false man is more false to himself than to 
any one else. He may despoil others, but 
himeelf is the chief loser. The world’s scorn 
he might sometimes forget, but the knowledge 
of his own perfidy is undying.— Mann. 
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The following essay was written for the 
Teacher's Meeting of the Providence First- 
day School, and has been sent to us with a 
request for its publication : 


The declarations of George Fox, embody- 
ing the grand principle of human brother- 
hood, were at that period deemed adverse to 
the interests of both church and state, and 
those who dared espouse views incompatible 
with priestcraft, were denounced as fanatics, 
made to suffer persecution and death, and 
however terrible the infliction, it was prompt- 
ed by the church; it was countenanced by 
public sentiment, and it was defended by the 
laws. Submissive, however, to this intolerant 
spirit of the times, firm in the right as they 
were given to understand the right, true to 
the “ light’’ as revealed to their conscience, 
the power of this truth and the forgiving in- 
fluence of Friends, awakened gradually the 
better nature of those with whom they came 
in contact, and others still by their associa- 
tion, until Quakerism by contact has not 
only been instrumental in moral reforms but 
has also been instrumental in according to 
mankind the fullest of religious and political 
freedom. It is no crime to-day either in the 
mother country or in our own land to worship 
God according to the dictates of conscience ; 
there are no laws to-day either of Parliament 
or State government that will persecute even 
Quakers for their religious opinions and sen- 
timents, but at court, both at home and 
abroad, their counsel and influence are sought 
and respected. 

It is no heresy to-day, even in the home of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, to proclaim the teach- 


THE DECAY OF QUAKERISM, 


Under this title, a few days since, appeared 
an editorial in one of the leading newspapers 
of Philadelphia. The tone of the article 
would impress its readers that the absence of 
the plain dress and the decrease of the mem- 
bership of the Society was evidence of the 
decline of the testimonies of Friends. This 
idea has long been forced upon public senti- 
meat. For years we have been confronted 
with logical arguments and well-studied es. 
says upon the causes of the decline of this re- 
ligious organization. The most solicitous 
concern has frequently been expressed that 
the younger portion is drawn away by pro- 

ressive influences, and that those advanced 
io life are disinclined to conform to the seem- 
ing peculiarities of primitive Friends. If 
the plain attire, or even the plain language, 
were indispensable requisites of the moral and 
religious testimonies of Friends; if member. 
ship of the organization or the adoption of 
auy particular forms was an essential relig- 
ious element, then perhaps the solicitude were 
well founded, 

But this denomination has builded upon a 
broader and more stable foundation than mere 


forms and ceremonies, it has been entrusted 
with a higher mission than mere church or- 
ganization, and although the plain garb may 
be disappearing, and although the subscribed 
membership may be limited, its numbers 
must not be enumerated by any such stand 
ard. Quakerism has reached out far beyond 
sectarian lines; its influence has been felt 
among all nationalities, and it has an identi- 
ty throughout all religious denominations. 
When we consider the status of the Christ- 
ian church and theconditioa of religious senti- 
ment at the period when the early Friends 
severed connection with the theology of the 
times and review them today, we must be 
convinced that through some agency the very 
testimonies proclaimed by Friends have not 
only become infused into the church but they 
have wrought a change upon society itself, 
and even governments have been influenced 
by their teachings. Whether that agency 
was exclusively the influence of this Society, 
or whether Friends were only one of many 
instruments in the hands of Providence for 
Caristian advancement, it matters not, but 
true it is that the moral and religious senti- 


ment pervading the Caristian church to-day, 


embodies the very principles promulgated by 
this Society more then two hundred years ago. 













ings and example of Jesus of Nazareth, for 
the Christian church everywhere is letting go 
its hold on theology and is looking to a high- 
er power than its priesthood. If then this be 
the advancement of Christian charity—if this 


be the growth of the practical teachings of 


the sermon on the Mount, then where is the 
an of Quakerism? It was never a part of 
the 


uaker duty to labor in building up a 
powerful organization. 

The testimony of George Fox was, “ fol- 
low not me, but mind the light,” and whilst 
other denominations may have seemed to ac- 
quire a growth in membership proportionate 
with the increase of population, save this So- 
ciety, yet this seeming prosperity of others 
has really been the advancement of Quaker- 
ism. It matters not by what name they are 
known; it matters not their form of worship; 
it matters little whether associated with any 
religious organization, if they are obedient to 
“the light,” that “light” which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, they 
are in sympathy with Friends and Friends 
with them, and, being one in sympathy, the 
are one in spirit and one in fellowship wit 
Christ. That it has never been the province 
of Friends to proselyte; that it has been their 


mission to teach by example rather than pre- 
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cept has ever retarded their development as 
a religious organization, and when we consid- 
er the great effurts made by other denomina- 
tions to increase their membership, it is not 
surprising that in their augmentation solici- 
tude should have arisen for this seeming 
lethargy of Friends. But Friends should not 
feel discouraged, rather they should feel re 
joiced—rejoiced that the Christian church is 
tending toward a purer religion and a higher 
humanity, and rejoiced that every advance- 
ment toward God is but a closer obedience to 
that “light within.” 





THE TRUE MEDIATION. 


Not by mere moods, nor by how I feel to- 
day, or how I felt yesterday, may I know 
whether I am indeed living the life of God, 
but only by knowing that God is using me to 
help others. No mood is so dark that, if it has 
that, it need despair. It is good for us to 
think no grace or blessing truly ours till we 
are aware that God has blessed some one else 
with it through us. . . . .., This truth and 
all the motives that flow from it may really 
fill your life. They filled the life of Christ. 
Come near to Him, and they shall fill youre. 
So your Gethsemane and the angels that come 
to you after, may be precious to you as His 
were to Him, not only for the peace which 
they brought Him, but because they were to 
be the fountains of strength and hope to 
countless souls forever. 

May God grant us something of the priv- 
ilege of Christ, which was to live a manly 
life for God’s sake, and also to live a godly 
life for man’s sake; for it was thus that He 
was a mediator between God and man. 

PHILLIPs BRooxs. 


A CHRISTIAN IN THE SMOKING CAR. 


One objection to the habit of using tobae- 
co is the bondage into which it brings a man. 
It is not merely that the habit itself is fas- 
tened on him so that, in most cases, he cannot 
get away from it if he would; but it is that 
he is bound and limited by it in his daily 
life, sv that he must find time and place for 
it, however he is circumstanced. In meeting 
this necessity he is often compelled to choose 
between putting himself in the worst of com- 
pany, and in the most disagreeable of places, 
or he must make himself bad company, and 
the place where he is disagreeable. It takes 
time to smoke a cigar, and more time to 
smoke five cigars. It is not always that a 
man can smoke in the presence of Jadies, or 
in the common apartments of the home where 
he finds himself. If he is a guest where there 
is no smell of stale tobacco in the house, he 





needs to leave pleasant companionships and 
go out of doors to enjoy his cigar, or be made 
uncomfortable by its lack. If he is at a ho- 
tel or on a railroad train, he must seek the 
place of tobacco users, which is commonly a 
filthy apartment, where are sure to be found 
the vilest occupants of the establishment, 
whoever else is there. If tobacco using were 
otherwise desirable, it would be indeed a pity 
that it forced a decent Christian man into 
the air and associations of the average smok- 
ing-car, and necessitated his remaining there 
on a level, for the time being, in his tastes 
and pursuits, with those who are there assem- 
bled. If a refined and sensible mother had 
no other inducement to struggle and pray in 
dead earnest to keep her loved boy fr: m the 
love of tobacco, she could find it in her de- 
sire to shield him from smoking car influence 
and companionship. The tobacco user is in 
bondage by his habit to evil associations 
when he might otherwise avoid; and the ne- 
cessity is, by that habit upon him, of often 
separating himeelf from the influences of the 
purest and most refining society, and of 
having in their stead influences which, eo far 
as they go, are polluting and debasing.— 
Sunday School Times. 





They are poor 
That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 
For life is one, and in its warp and woof 
There runs a thread of gold /that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows most sweet 
Where there are sombre colors. It is true 
That we have wept. But ob! this thread of gold— 
We would not bave it tarnish. Let us turn 
Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 
And when it shineth sometimes we shall know 
That niemory is possession.— Selected. 





“WE often find the common truths of reli- 
gion growing commonplace—losing al] their 
point, and practicality, and value—degener- 
ating into phantoms of truths that haunt us 
by night, but do not serve us by day. This 
is the fruit of too much talk about them, and 
too little practice of them. For such an en- 
feebled spiritual perception C leridge sug- 
gests a good tonic: ‘To restore a common- 
place truth to its first uncommon lustre,’ he 
says, ‘ you need only translate it into action.’ 
Take heed, all you who eomplain of vague- 
ness and uncertainty in your religious ideas. 
If you want to make them defiaite and real, 
goto work with them.”—Sunday Af'ernoon. 





Dr. Carrp says it is not the fact that a 
man has riches which keeps him from the 
kingdom of heaven, but the fact that riches 
have him. 
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From heart to heart, from creed to creed, 
The hidden river runs, 

It quickens all the ages down, 
It binds the sires to sons— 

The stream of Faith, whose source is God, 
Whose sound the sound of prayer, 

Whose meadows are the holy lives 
Upspringing everywhere.— W. C. Gannett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuica@o, Sixth mo, 17th, 1879. 

Dear Friends—In response to your invita- 
tion to give our thoughts upon the subjects 
embraced in the special epistle from Illi- 
nois Yearly Meeting now before our Yearly 
Meetings for their consideration, I offer. m 
mite for the treasury. Its value is chiefly in the 
feeling that prompts it. I hope Friends will 
give expression to their thought and feeling 
upon these subjects; it requires the best we 
have. They are difficult problems, but that 
is no reason we should refuse to consider 
them. They belong to Christianity, and are 
therefore legitimate subjects for our prayerful 
consideration. The work of doing good to 
the bodies and souls of men needs to go hand 
in hand; the one seems a necessary accom- 
paniment of the other. 

There seems to be a fear of centralization 
of power, I think the proposition plainly in- 
dicates that the conference need have noth- 
ing to do with the Society in its local work. 
We are opposed to State sovereignty which 
tends to disintegration. Does not the same 
apply here? Union of ail our forces where 
it would be profitable, separation where it 
is proper and best. 

Many of these things are only dimly seen. 
My vision is not very comprehensive, so I 
would like to have the benefit of full and free 
and candid consideration of these things, 

We have not the least desire to carry a 
point for the sake of it. If itshould prove that 
no way opens to work in these fields, we shall 
abide the decision, sorrowfully, no doubt, be- 
cause the work needs doing, but we naturally 
shrink from all that it involves. However, 
we shall not feel individually excused. It 
seems hard for Friends to work in other 
organizations because of our peculiar train- 
ing. I would rather we could work together, 
yet possibly in much the same line as others, 
recognizing the effurts of others, and helping 
and receiving help from them whenever we 
can. We attended one session of the Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, recently 
held in this city. I wanted to attend regu- 
larly, and report it for you, but I was not well 
enough. Subjects of interest and importance 
were before it. We heard Pliny Earle, of 
Massachusetts, read an interesting paper upon 
‘The Insane and Insane Asylums,” “ Public 
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and Private Charities,” and “The Care of 
Dependent Children,” and various other sub- 
jects of: like import were discussed and con- 
sidered by their body, men and women to- 
gether. Thy Friend, H. A. P. 





West Env Hovss, Carz May, N. J., 

Ninth month Ist, 1878. 
This beautiful First-day has been spent at 
this old sea-side resort, and if I have not 
gathered with my Friends in the place where 
we weekly meet to worship that God who 
formed and made all things, I trust I have 

not been irreverent. 

As I sit by my window, and watch the 


Y | ever-restless heaving billows as they break 


up: n the beach, a feeling of awe comes over 
my spirit as though [ were in the presence of 
that All-creative, All-pervading Power that 
called this earth into existence, and who, in 
the beautiful language of the sacred writer, 
‘‘Holds the winds in His fist, the ocean in 
the hollow of His hand.” Truly, it makes 
one feel their own nothingness, and what an 
atom we are in the scale of being compared 
with this unfathomed depth of never-tiring 
sea. From my early life I have had a love or 
veneration for the ocean; years have not 
diminished it, and today as I watch the 
ceaseless waves “ turn up their crested heads,” 
the comparison presents itself that such is 
life. How often the trials and cares follow, 
or rather meet us, and difficulties as formida- 
ble as the surging waves present; but if we 
keep our eyes singly tothe Light manifested 
to us all will be well, and our Father's pres- 
ence will lead us onward to the haven of rest 
and peace, as the beacon light guides the 
mariner to his destined port. 

An early walk on the beach this morning 
revealed some of the beauties of the sea foam 
left by the retiring waves in the phos- 
phorescent appearances. All the primitive 
colors were visible, and as the light of the 
early morning sun reflected upon them, they 
presented a scene of rare beauty. I could 
walk or sit for hours and not weary, and in 
the receding waves also see the working of 
Divine Power. M 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


At the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held 18ch ult., the propriety of 
using the Meeting House for funerals was ic- 
troduced, it being suggested that it would 
prevent the liability of two Friends speaking 
at thesame timein different rooms of a dwelling 
which now sometimes occurs, as well as in 
other ways promote good order and the com- 
fort of those in attendance, 

A minute was made authorizing any two 
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of the Committee on Interments to grant per 
mission for the use of Race street or West 
Philadelphia Meeting Houses, the Monthly 
Meeting Parlor or other suitable rooms on 
the occasion of funerals conducted according 
to our manner, whether the interment be at 
Friends grounds or other cemeteries, it being 
understood that the committee will exercise a 
supervision on such occasions. 
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Nationa Temperance Soocretry.—The 
fourteenth annual report of this organization 
is received. In the work of the past year it 
gives evidence that “ the temperance reform 
has made continued and gratifying progress. 
The discussion of its varied aspects has been, 
more than ever before, wide-spread, enlight- 
ened and earnest.” It states: 


“A noteworthy and cheering feature of the 
past year has been the awakened determina- 
tion in many localities to secure a more vig- 
orous enforcement of the restrictive provisions 
of the existing laws in relation to the drink 
traffic, with a view to its ultimate entire pro- 
hibition. New and more stringent legislation 
has been asked of many legislatures, and im- 
portant efforts have been auspiciously begun 
to secure amendments of the national and 
several State constitutions to prohibit the 
making and vending of intoxicating bever- 
ages. It is more and more clearly seen that 
total abstinence ‘is the only true, safe and 
—— position for the individual, and ab- 
solute prohibition the correct policy for the 
State. 

“ Several conferences of much interest have 
been held under the society’s auspices, and 
more than usual attention has been given by 
religious bodies in various parts of the land 
to the cause of temperance. 

“ Among the signs of the times which indi- 
cate the power of the doctrines and the agi- 
tation made by the great army of total ab- 
stainers upon the community, as well as the 
unrest of their opponents, is the formation in 
the city of New York of what is called the 
‘ Business Men’s Moderation Society.’ It 
has four pledges: the first, of a red color, is 
a pledge of total abstinence; the second is 
white, and binds the signer not to drink during 
business hours; the third is blue, which pro- 
bibits treating at public bars; while the 
fourth is a flag of red, white and blue, bind- 
ing the signer to nothing stronger than wine 








and beer, and permits these only at meals and 
in moderation. 

“We welcome any and all movements which 
discourage the habit of public treating and 
drinking, and trust this new society will find 
a host of signers to its pledge of total absti 
nence. 

“The movement to secure an amendment 
to the constitutions of the various States of 
the Union has been greatly reinforced the 
present year, and several new States have 
organized for systematic effort in this direc- 
tion. The design is to submit to the qualified 
voters of each State an amendment to the 
constitution to forever prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating drinks except 
for medicinal and art purposes.” 

The report is voluminous, embracing all 
the forms of organization now in progress for 
the suppression of the evils of intemperance 
and the creation of a healthy public senti- 
ment in relation to alcoholic stimulants. 
Valuable works from the pens of eminent 
medical and scientific men have been added 
to the long list of the society’s publications, 
acd much in the gratuitous distribution of 
tracts and pamphlets calculated to enlighten 
the masses has been accomplished. 

We may add to this the encouragement 
that during the past year, within the limits of 
our own religious Society, which has always 
been regarded as a temperance body, there 
have been steps taken far in advance of our 
former position, so that the young and ardent 
advocate of this great reform need not feel 
required to go beyond the pale of his Society 
to find active co-workers in the temperance 
movement. 





Mip sumMER Cautions.—The enervating 
heat at this season of the year suggests extra 
care in the preservation of health, and cer- 
tain precautions to defend the mind from 
those irritating conditions which heighten 
every discomfort and tend to neutralize many 
good and helpful things. 

Serenity of mind, a busy hand and a satis- 
fied conscience are doubly precious when the 
physical system is subjected to the stress of 
mid summer heat; but it is well to use the 
wiae precautions which scientific observers of 
the phenomena of the season of intense heat 
have pointed out for the care of the physical 
system. 
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It is known that exposure to a great degree 
of heat is liable to produce sunstroke, which 
is frequently followed by sudden death. The 
effect of undue heat upon the brain substance 
produces faintness, giddiness and insensibility, 
and we learn from experience that it is of 
the greatest importance that exposure to the 
sun’s rays should be avoided as far as posei- 
ble between the hours of 11 and 3, that the 
head should be defended by covering suita- 
ble to the season, and all persons should ac- 
quaint themselves, as far as possible, with the 
proper methods of treating sunstroke when it 
occurs or is threatened. The person affected 
should be removed to a cool place, and the 
head, neck and chest be gently rubbed with 
small pieces of ice till the temperature is re- 
duced toa natural degree, that is toabout 98°4° 
Fahrenheit. 

The use of intoxicating liquors doubtless 
renders persons less able to endure the effects 
of heat, while the regulation of the diet so as 
to suit it to the requirements of the season is 
advantageous. 





CHANGE or Ruers In Eaypt.—The ab- 
dication of Ismail Pasha, Khedive or Viceroy 
of Ezypt, on the 26th ultimo, is an event of 
interest to the civilized world, as it indicates 
a passing away of the present Turkish rule 
from the iateresting old lands of the Eust, 
and a substitution of the methods of a more 
progressive and humane civilization than that 
of Islam. 

The people of Egypt have had no agency 
in this virtual deposition of their prince, nor 
in the appointment of his son, Prince Tewfik, 
asruler. It may be regarded as the joint 
act of the governments of England, France, 
Germany and Italy, with the enforced co-op- 
eration of the Sultan of the Ottoman Em 
pire. 

The deposed Viceroy has had a busy and 
an excessively costly reign; doing much to 
develop the resources of his country, but do. 
ing it at such immense expense of borrowed 
money that Egypt has now a debt of not 
less than $500,000,000. Upon this debt the 
interest must be paid, and a dreadfully op- 
pressive system of taxation which reduces 


the Egyptian peasant to utter misery was not 
adequate. 
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At the same time the Egyptian prince lived 


in luxurious indulgence and wastefulness, 
building superb palaces, and entertaining for- 
eign princes in a style of costly magnificence 
hardly known in any other land. The mil- 
lions wasted in this manner are: probably of 
no benefit to the land atall, but the substan- 
tial benefits to be derived from the docks, 
dykes, canals, railroads and telegraphs, which 
Ismail Pasha leaves to his successor, may 
help to solve the problem of restoring pros- 
perity to this venerable historic region. 


In the meantime the Christian people of 


the earth must look with compassion upon 
the poor, degraded, overworked toilers of 
Egypt, who have to bear the cruel burden of 
national sin and folly for which they seem to 
be in no degree responsible. 
fallen Khedive, those who value historical 
research and who are interested in the records 
obtained from the unfolding of the mysteries 
of old Exzypt, will have a word of respectful 
commendation ; for he has greatly facilitated 


And for the 


the labors of explorers and investigators. He 


showed a very liberal spirit too in regard to 


the admission of philanthropic work by 
Christians in his dominions, and it is hoped 
that much good seed, that will take root 
downward and bear fruit upward, has been 
sown by the eternal Nile by devoted men and 
women who have loved their darkened fellow- 
creatures sufficiently to forego for their sakes 
the comforts and advantages of life in civi- 
lized lands. 





MARRIED. 


GREEN—BURK.—On Sixth mo. 11th, 1879, by 
Friends’ ceremony, G. D. Green, M.D., of Media, 
and Annie Warner Burk, of Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


BONSALL.—On Sixth month 27th, 1879, near 
Sharon Hill, Pa., Rachel Bonsall, aged 82, LInater- 
ment at Darby, Friends’ ground. 


CHAMPION.—On Sitth month 19th, 1879, at her 
late residence, Mt. Holly, N. J., Abigail B. Cham- 
pion. 


CHEYNEY.—On Sixth month 23d, 1879, at the 


residence of his uncle, J. A. M. Passmore, Pottsville, 
Pa., Charles M. Cheyney, in his 24th year. 


CHEYNEY.—On Sixth month 21't, 1879, at the 
residence of her son George D. Cheyney, at Chey- 
ney, Delaware county, Pa., Elizabeth H. Cheyney, 
in her 81st year. 


ee 
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DOLBY.—On Sixth month 26th, 1879, near 
Uwchlan, Chester county, Pa., Abram Dolby, in his 
9lst year. 


HEACOCK.—On Third month 4th, 1879, Sarah 
A., daughter of Barton and Rachel Heacock, in ber 
_ year; a member of West Monthly Meeting, 

hio. 


LONGSTRETH.—On Sixth month 26th, 1879, at 
her residence in Germantown, Lydia, widow of 
Thomas B. Longstreth, in her 76th year, an elder of 
Germantown Preparative and Green Street Monthly 
Meetings. 


SHOEMAKER.—On Sixth month 30th, 1879, Han- 
nab, wife of Uwen Shoemaker, aged 55, a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelpbia. 


THOMAS.—On Sixth month 18th, 1879, at Pun- 
cho Springs, Colorado, Elijah Thomas, aged 69. 
Formerly of Norristown, Pa. 

A AR LE ER AE ANTS PSS AT LE 


PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Taomas Fou.xe, of New York. 
Continued from page 284. 


The view of the city of Jerusalem and of 
the surrounding country, from the top of 
this tower, is a commanding one. Zion street 
Saar by the East side of the tower, runniog 

orth and South. We follow it south to the 
Gate of David, or the Z on Gate, on the sum- 
mit of the ridge of Zion. This height was 
held by the Jebuzites until David took it by 
storm, and ‘‘ David dwelt in the fort, and 
called it the City of David,” (2 Samuel v, 9). 
It was the highest point within the limits of 
the city, being 2,540 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Here, or hereabouts David's 
house was built; the household of his fami- 
lies was here ; and here was the place for the 
Ark of God before the temple was built. 
“And David made him houses in the City of 
David, and prepared a place for the Ark of 
God, and pitched for it a tent,” (1 Chronicles 
xv. 1. 29, also 2 Chron. v, 2). , 

Nearly —_— to the Zion Gate is the 
Armenian nvent, one of the richest and 
largest in the city, with several tamarack 
trees in front, said to have been planted by 
Herod. Within the Convent is the Church 
of Saint James, the place where, according to 
tradition, he was beheaded. The convent is 
capable of accommodating 3,000 people. The 
Monks are industrious, and are adepts in all 
kinds of trade. They have in the conventa 
priotivng press, a photographic establishment 
and carpenter shops, toole, etc. 

Just outside of the Zion Gate is a modern 
ruin, called the Palace of Caiaphas, the High 
Priest. It contains the tombs of the Armen- 
ian Patriarchs. Here is also a chapel con- 
taining a small room, called a prison, in 
which our Lord was said to have been confined 
over night, when brought from Gethsemane, 
to appear before Pilate on the morrow. Our 
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company all went into this small prison, one 
or two at a time; the floor and walls of 
which are covered with modern tiles of blue 
aud white porcelain. The stone from the 
sepulchre, which was rolled away from the 
well’s mouth, is placed on the altar of the 
chapel, a small portion of it being exposed in 
such a way as to he convenient for devout be- 
lievers to kiss, We were content to place our 
hands on it and feel it, Here is the place 
where, aceording to tradition, Peter stood 
when he denied our Lord. And here a small 
pillar is shown, on which, it is said, the cock 
crew to warp Peter. ‘‘ Before the cock crow 
thou shalt deny me thrice.” 

The Church of Saint James, built on the 
site of the first Christian Church in Jerusa- 
lem, is the richest in the city. The doors of 
the side chapel are inlaid with motber of pear) 
and tortoise shell. In one of the side chapels 
is the shrine of Saint James, said to be on the 
site of his decapitation with his head buried 
beneath. A fine marble altar is erected over 
the spot, and a picture of the beheading is 
suspended over it. There is a large picture 
of the same scene in the body of the church. 
This is the Saint James which is said to be 
the brother of Jesus. In the side chapel re- 
ferred to are six silver Jamps constantly burn- 
ing night and day, suspended above the altar. 
The hangivgs for the chandeliers and lan~ 
terns in this church are ornamented with os- 
trich eggs, which are very numerous. The 
effect is rather pretty. The stone floor of the 
church is almost entirely covered with 
Turkish rugs. The large arm-chair is shown 
which, tradition says, was owned and usd by 
Saint James himself. Aud least there should 
be any doubt on this point another is pointed 
out in the women’s chapel adjoining. In the 
portico of this church is a well about 20 feet 
deep which contains water pure and good. It 
is drawn up by a chain attached to a small 
bucket. 

Passing into another side chapel we saw 
three very renowned stones, which pilgrims 
regard as holy. They are kept behind a wire 
grating with apertures through it large 
enough to admit of kissing. They bave been 
worn smooth by this process. These stones 
are respectively from Mount Sinai, the river 
Jordau and Mount Tabor. They are placed 
there for the benefit of the pilgrims who are 
uvable to visit those sacred places. As we 
passed out of the chureh door the atten ant 
showed his deferential regard by sprinkling 
our handkerchiefs with rose water. 

A little to the south is a small mosque 
known as the Tomb of David. 

It cannot well be doubted that this memo- 
rial marks the place, or at least the vicinity 
of the place where the Hebrew Kings 
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were buried. For King Solomon was subse- 
quently laid down by the side of his father 
in the same tomb. That they were interred 
on Mount Zion is known with certainty, for 
it is said of the successive kings of Judah 
that “ they slept with their fathers, and were 
buried in the City of David ;”—which is only 
another expression for Mount Zion, (see 1 
Kings xi, 43). The Apostle Peter speaks of 
the place of David’s burial as-a matter of 

eneral notoriety. “ His sepulchre, he says, 
is with us unto this day.” The Mahommedans 
and Eastern Christians regard David’s Tomb 
with the same veneration. It is covered by 
a chapel, and guarded with zealous care, 
The tomb itself being in the crypt below and 
not visible to the tourist. 

Only two protestants have ever been per- 
mitted to see it. These are the Prince of 
Wales and the daughter of Dr. Barclay, the 
explorer and author. The tomb is described 
as a sepulchre hewn in the mountain and 
covered with masonry resembling an arch or 
Sareophagus. 

Passing along through a narrow street we 
soon came to the Post Office, where quitea 


. Jarge crowd had collected, the mails from 


Jaffa having just arrived. We now went to 
the Syrian Convent of Saint Mark. It is 
said to be built on tne site of his dwelling 
house. And it is called Saint Mark’s House. 

In the interior of the chapel they show 
you the font, in which, it is said, the Virgin 
was baptized. Here we also examined with 
much care and interest an old Syriac Bible 
written on parchment, and illustrated by 
richly colored plates. It is said to be 500 
years old at least. As you approach this 
church your attention is called to an arch- 
way said to have been built on the site of 
the door at which Peter rapped and the 


‘damsel Rhoda opened. 


Io the church is a series of pictures repre- 
senting the scene of Peter's release from prison. 
Adj ining it is a remarkable well with two 
mouths, called the well of the Virgin. We 
partook of its waters and found them equal 
to any in the Holy City. The marble stone 
at the well’s mouth had cut into it deep crev- 
asses or furrows of three or four inches, worn. 
by the friction of the chain in lowering and 
pulling up the bucket. All these ancient 
wells have very small mouths, !ess than half 
the usual size in this country. 

Io passing over Mount Zion we soon came 
to the Chapel or Chamber of the Last Sup~ 

r, called Carnaculum. This chapel is be- 
ieved to stand on the site of the original one, 
the present building having been erected by 
the crusaders about the year A. D. 1,000, in 
the place of one supposed to be of the 4th 
century. It is a plain room with pointed 


vaulting in the ceiling. The place where the 
table stood, and where our Lord sat, is 
pointed out. When Titus destroyed Jerusa- 
lem, it is stated that this building, with a few 
others near it, escaped, and that the earliest 
travelers to this land found it identified as 
the scene of the Last Supper. 

If it really is the spot where our Lord met 
with His disciples, which seems altogether 
probable, it is indeed a holy place; and on 
the bare supposition it cannot be, contem- 
plated without a feeling of reverential awe. 
Nor can we wonder that the Christians in 
the city flock here on certain days to see the 
Franciscans wash the feet of pilgrims in 
memory of Him who, in that place, taught 
His disciples how in love they should serve 
one another. It issupposed that in this room 
the disciples were gathered when the Holy 
Ghost came upon them. 

Passing along near the Zion Gate, you 
notice, close to the south wall, where former- 
ly were the wretched huts forming the lepers’ 
quarter. A more awful sight than is pre 
sented by these poor, wretched, miserable 
creatures cannot be conceived. They are cut 
off from association with the outside world ; 
they are literally falling to pieces with 
disease, limb after limb becoming shapeless 
or altogether lost. The disease generally 
attacks the throat, which causes them to make 
that peculiar sound which has in it such a 
heartrending sadness. The Leper Hospital 
was established in 1867. 

Near the Wailing Wall of the Jews, the 
only portion of King Svlomon’s Temple still 
standing, may be seen a remarkable spring 
of an arch, which connected the Temple with 
the City of Zion. It is called Robinson’s 
Arch, after the name of the American trav- 
eler who discovered and described it. Be- 
yond all question, at one period there must 
have been a bridge here connecting the tem- 
ple with the southwest part of the city, and 
spanning the valley between. People passed 
under this bridge to and fro in the days of 
King Herod, for it must have existed then if 
not before. Here also was a remarkable 
well or cistern of water, which may date back 
even earlier than that period. 

Dr. Stoughton says, concerning this well: 
“For my part, I am quite satisfied to confine 
my imagination respecting such a well in one 
of the streets of Jerusalem to the era of the 
Herodian Temple—to the days when our 
blessed Lord and His apostles might have 
drunk of its waters, when their shadows might 
have fallen on the pavement or their forms 
have been watched passing under the Great 
Arch by the people, looking down from the 
parapet above.” 

The Wailing Place of the Jews may be 
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reached by passing along a narrow, crooked, 
dirty lane, covered in some places, and shut 
ting out theair and sunlight. It is near that 
very ancient spring of an arch of the re- 
nowned and historic bridge just described. 
There is a low wall on the west side, and on 
the east the celebrated Wailing Wall, the 
only portion of King Svlomon’s Temple still 
standing. It is composed of enormous blocks 
of marble, some of them fifteen feet in length 
and three or four feet in depth and width, 
with a rough paneled surface and a smooth 
beveled edge. Five or six courses of this 
masonry at the bottom bear smaller stones 
higher up. The height of the wall may be 
fifty feet, and its length perhaps 300 yards. 
Some of the stones may have been disturbed 
in the mutations which have taken place, 
but most of them, it is believed, are as they 
were first laid in the temple. 

A strange congregation gather before this 
well every Sixth day afternoon, and for nearly 
two hours go through a peculiar form of wor- 
ship. It is a strange place to stand in, the 
walls towering up so lofty; flowers growing 
in the crevasses; creeping plants swaying to 
and fro lazily in the idle wind; and, at the 
foot, are the wailing Jews—old men with 
black turbans or caps on their heads, dressed 
in dingy, greasy gabardine, the Hebrew 
Psalter or some other sacred book in hand, 
the body waving to and fro, the lips mutter 
ing and wailing out lamentation after lamen- 
¢ation. 

It isa libel upon this scene to call it a 
show, prepared for the benefit of visitors. 
Jerome makes an affecting allusion to the 
remnant of mourners in his day who paid the 
Roman soldiers for allowing them to go and 
weep over the ruins of the Holy City. And 
they were not less sincere then than those 
who weep now over their “holy aad beauti 
ful house,” defiled by infidels, The women 
occupy a separate place before the wall from 
the men in these their devotions, Amid all 
this seeming sorrow, however, may be noticed 
some instances of levity. 

From this strange place of worship we 
passed on immediately to the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, to pay our respects to the uliar 
form of worship observed by theae peiale 
there. The performances were by men and 
boys only, with their hats on. If any of the 
spectators should happen, from fatigue or any 
other cause, to put their hats off, they were 
at once waited upon and requested to put 
them on again. The striking feature which 
most impressed the travelers was the absence 
of women. Why this was we did not learn; 
but it sdon became apparent in Oriental 
travel and custom that woman does not hold 
the high rank there that she does in our own 


country. 
the sun where women holds the respect, dig- 






In fact, there is no land beneath 


nity and rank which she dves in the United 


States of America. 


_ Tobe continued. 





THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 


A correspondent of the London Times 
writing at Taormina, Sicily, on May 29th, 
gives an account of the eruption of Mount 
Ena, He says: Oa the night of May 25th 
there were continuous murmurings from Eva, 
but, this not being an uncommon occurrence, 
it attracted but little or no attention. Oa the 
morning of the 26th these murmurings in- 
creased, and I called the attention of a ser- 
vant of mine to the fact, but he positively 
denied that the sounds proceeded from the 
mountain at all; he rather thought the noise 
was made by the surf beating on the seashore 
eight hundred feet below, a dull sound which 
it much resembled. Sumebody called a ten- 
tion to the glass rattling in the window 
frames, and somebody else suggested earth- 
quake, a suggestion which was met with deri- 
sion. However, at abut half past 12 P.M. a 
dense cloud of smoke was seen to be issuing 
from the great crater of Etna—that is, as 
well as its origin could be traced amid the 
ciouds with which the mountain was covered. 
It was a broad cloud, which stretched over 
the land and over the sea until it was lost on 
the horizon. It had a very red, or rather it 
might be described a1 of a burot sienna color, 
and minute specks of ash began to fall, but 
not in any quantity ; we could trace it in its 
course far into the night, and, in fact, until 
we all went to bed. Oa the morning of the 
27th all seemed in repose; not a cloud was 
upon the mountain, save the flat cloud with 
a lump in the middle, which often overhangs 
the crater in the summer months, and which 
the Sicilians call “the Cardinal’s Hat.” But 
at half past eight a dense cloud was observed 
to issue from the earth upon the northern 
slope of the mountain, as well as could be 


judged, about half way between Linguagrossa 


and Randazz», but much higher up the 
mountain. This cloud grew and spread, and 
became so dense that the whole mountain be- 
came perfectly invisible; the light became so 
much obscured that it resembled the dark- 
ness produced by a total eclipse of the sun, 
and a rain of fine black ash, like powdered 
emery,commenced. So heavy was the fall 
that the promontory of Naxos, but two miles 
distant, became perfectly invisible. This 
black rain continued the whole of the day; 
loud reports could occasionally be heard 
from the mountain, and no doubt now re- 
mained that an eruption on a grand scale 
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had commenced. No positive information 
c.uld be obtained as to its exact locality, for 
nobody could ascend the mountain under such 
circumstances. E na is so enormous and so 
precipitous and rugged that a voyage of in- 
vestigation in such a rain of ash aud such 
darkuess would bave been almost an impossi- 
bility. We did all we could to obtain news, 
but very little that could be depended upon 
was acquired. 

Ali night this black rain went on. About 
midnight huge fires could be seen loomiog 
through the dense clouds. Ino the morning a 
most extraordinary scene presented itself; the 
whole face of nature was black, the hills and 
plains were black, the seashore was black, 
the usually dazzliug white roads were black, 
the roofs of the houses were black. My gar 
den is just now a mass of flowers, but every 
leaf, every petal, every cup, was loaded with 
black, the edges of the petals giving a bright 
line of the color of the flower. If a breath 
of wind passed, a black shower fell from the 
trees, and still the black rain wenton. The 
effect upou the mind was most depressing. 
This ash penetrates everything; itis found in 
closely-shut linen drawers, in close boxes; it 
is all among my paper as I write, and it 
seems to take delight in inserting itself in 
one’s foodi—for two days I have been chewing 
grit. The effect of trees and figures in this 
universa! black is very strange, the colors 
standing out with startling brilliancy. 

At two o’clock in the day I started on 
horseback to Piedmonte to try and gain some 
positive news, and heard that three craters, 
each about a mile apart and situated like the 
points of a triangle, had opened in a valley 
about six miles above a postal station called 
Pussapescaro, a place nearly midway on the 
road between Linguagrossa and Randszzo— 
a most difficult place to reach, as lodging of 
any description could not be obtained within 
14 miles, over precipitous and rugged ground, 
with every path obliterated by the ash, the 
mountain thuudering and vomiting fire in 
unknown directions, with the terrible dark- 
ness and eternal rain of biack ash, and gene- 
ral consternation everywhere. The lava was 
said to be flowing, but only its reflected light 
could be seen at night, as it was 10 a valley 
which, as far as I can ascertain, mut be next 
the “ Valley del Bove,” 

My eyes were most painfully inflamed by 
the fiue ash as I returned, as were those of 
my horse. My pockets were full, my boots 
were full; it was down my neck, in my bair 
and beard, and my ears were blocked up 
with it; the polished surface of my saddle 
Was ground away with the grit. Ou the road 
home I came upon a priest enlarging upon 
the eruption to a select audience of contadint, 


and ventilating his knowledge by describing 
the destruction of Pompeii, and, among other 
accuracies, described the sentinel at the Her- 
culaneum gate sticking to his post through it 
all, and being found with his aun 1800 years 
after, 

At night the scene was magnificent ; a tre- 
mendous stream of lava, many miles long, 
descended in the apparent direction of Ran- 
dazzo, while from the new craters great balls 
of fire were thrown high in the air aad burst 
into showers of fire, like gigantic rockets, ac- 
companied by thundering explosions. This 
morning the explosions are still going on; 
the stream of lava seems more active than 
ever, but the ash bas much diminished, and 
although much of the mountain is obscured, 
it is by a cloud apparently of vapor rather 
than of ash, and this gives indications of 
clearing away, when the whole scene may be- 
come visible. Two English gentlemen left. 
here this morning to try and reach the cra- 
ters.— Public Ledger. 

































BIRDS AS HAT ORNAMENTS. 


The other day I came upon a new store in 
the city. The windows were fairly dazzling 
with color. A stray sunbeam falling upon 
them, the shop front flashed back a rainbow of 
blue and green, and red and yellow, indigo 
and vermillion, umber and black and white. 
I paused to gaze. It was a store devoted to 
the modern fashion of adorning ladies’ hats, 
bonnets and dresses with birds and butterflies. 
All the corners of the earth had been ran- 
sacked to satisfy this new craze. Whole 
birds, birds’ wings, tails, breasts, were here 
by the thousand. Butterflies and humming 
birds vied with each other in wealth of color 
and beauty of arrangement. It is true, there 
are many stores in London devoted to speci- 
mens of “natural history,” where these things 
may be purchased; but here is a shop full of 
them, not as studies or specimens, but as 
articles ot adornment. Travelers and others 
tell me that bird-slaughter, as a trade, has 
now reached proportions which threaten the 
very extinguishment of some of the rarest as 
well as gayest species, One can understand 
this when it is stated, on authority, that a 
German Gealer in this city recently received a 
consignment of 32.000 dead humming birds, 
80.000 aquatic birds of several varieties, and 
800.000 pairs of wings. This to one dealer 
alone; while, at the same time, all the other 
traders are increasing their orders to foreign 
sbippers, There is something very sad in 
these figures. Surely, our women cannot 
think about the subject or they would never 
promote this sacrifice of bird-life for a mere: 
freak of fashion. ‘The rage for feather trim- 
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mings has almost annihilated the ribbon 
trade of Coventry. Men, women and chil- 
dren in that once busy city are starving be- 
cause fashion has produced a new style of 
ornament. So that to please the latest whim, 
birds must die and children must starve. 
You may stand “on the bridge at Coventry” 
now and see scores of people loitering there, 
who, but for the supersedure of ribbons by 
feathers, would be busily at work in the 
locked-up mills.—London Letter to the N. Y. 





From the Christian Register. 
THE INDWELLING GOD. 


BY F. L. HOSMER. 
“O that I knew where I might find Him!”"—Jos. 


Go not, my soul, in search of Him. 
Thou wilt not find Him there, 

Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realms of space 
The Spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteih to be known. 


Thought answereth alone to thought, 
And soul with soul hath kino; 

The outward God be findeth not 
Who finds not God within. 


And if the vision come to thee 
Revealed by inward sign, 

Earth will be full of Deity 
And with His glory shine! 


Thou shalt not want for company 
Nor pitch thy tent alone,— 

The indwelling God will go with thee 
And show thee of His own. 


© gift of gifts, O grace of grace, 
That God should condescend 

To make thy heart His dwelling-place 
And be thy daily Friend! 


Then go not thou in search of Him, 
But to thyself repair; 

‘Wait thou within the silence dim 
And thou shalt find Him there! 


—_——.-_.69 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY, 


‘O dwellers in the stately towns, 
What come ye out to see? 

This common earth, this common sky, 
This water flowing free? 


As gaily as these kalmia flowers 
Your door- yard biossoms spring ; 

As sweetly as these wildwood birds 
Your cagéd minstrels sing. 


You find but common bloom and green, 
The ripplivg river's ruae, 

‘The beauty which is everywhere 
Beneath the skies of June. 


From ceiléd rooms, from silent books, 
From crowded car and town, 

Dear Mother Farth, upon thy lap 
We lay our tired heads down. 


Cool, summer wind, our heated brows ; 
Blue river, through the green 

Of clustering pines, refresh the eyes 
Which all too much have seen. 


We ask to-day no eountersign, 
No party names we own; 
Unlabeled, individual, 
We bring ourselves alone. 


What cares the unconventioned wood 
For passwords of the town? 

The sound of fashion’s shibboleth 
The laughing waters drown. 


Here cant forgets his dreary tone, 
And care his face forlorn ; 

The liberal air and sunshine laugh 
The bigot’s zeal to scorn. 


From manhood’s weary shoulder falls 
His load of selfish cares ; 

And woman takes ber rights as flowers 

' And brooks and birds take theirs. 


The license of the happy woods, 
The brook’s release. are ours; 

The freedom of the unshamed wind 
Among the glad-eyed flowers. 


Yet here no evil thought finds place, 
Nor foot profane comes in; 

Our grove, like that of Samothrace, 
Is set apart from sin. 


We walk on holy ground ; above 
A sky more holy smiles; 
The chant of the beatitudes 
Swells dewn these leafy aisles, 
—From Whittier’s “‘ June on the Merrimac.” 





WRITTEN IN COAL AND CHALK, 


When the poet Whittier, with the quietest 
philosophy of his sect, consoled himself for 
the lack of foreign scenes and European pic- 
tures in his sober tinted life with the thought, 
“T find the Old World in the New,” it was 
a prophetic vision to which modern science 
brings its affirmative to-day. It has been 
made reasonably sure by the record of the 
rocks that this “ New World ” on our side of 
the Atlantic is the oldest of existing mun- 
dane things, and Professor Mareh, in an 
address at Nashville before the American 
Association fur the Advancement of Science, 
gives emphasis to the discovery by tracing 
the line of animal creation in this its Ameri- 
can registry. With regard to the comparative 
value of fossils as marking geological time, 
plants are considered as somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory witnesses, while fishes are the best of all, 
the fish form being adapted to surroundings 
which would destroy reptiles aud birds aud 
the higher mammals. That there is in some 
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of the lake-basins of the West an absence of 
the remains of even the fish, Professor Marsh 
accounts for by the character of these inland 
waters, these, like many of the smaller 
lakes in the same region to-day (Salt Lake 
and others) being so impregnated with min 

eral matters as to render the existence of 
vertebrate life in them impossible. Any one 
who tastes of these ealine springs to day, or 
who fords their alkaline waters, may be satis- 
fied why the registry of their kindred suoken 
basins is a blank. But the fish record of 
America is a full one, and enables Professor 
Marsh to trace the ascending line of animal 
creation from this starting puint with great 
clearness. 

From the “ ganoid ” type, one of the “ first 
families ” of the fish kiagdom—of which type 
the gar-pike of our Western waters is perhaps 
the best living specimen—the amphibian 
reptiles are supposed to be derived, and a 
comparison of their heraldic coats of tough, 
enameled and file-pointed skins would seem 
to justify the ruling. There is small need to 
wonder at the moustrous fables of antiquity 
with respect to dragons, chimeras and huge 
serpents, for in the chalk are drawn for us 
not only their full pictures but also their 
mighty bones in skeleton. The transition 
from reptile to bird is supposed to be shown 
in the ,eproduction of the huge saurain that 
now stands in the [oternational Exhibition, 
and which was one of the striking exhibits 
of Agricultural Hall last year. So the 
gigantic tootprints in the sandstone of the 
Connecticut Valley, formerly supposed to be 
those of mammoth birds, are now set down as 
tracks of reptiles that walked usually on their 
hind feet, but had smaller fure feet, of which 
occasional track is fuund. There were veri- 
table dragons in those days—miuus, it is to 
be supposed, the breath of flame, but buge 
flying lizards, the spread of whose wings was 
from ten to twenty-five feet! A “sixty foot” 
monster saurain, of carniv: rous habit, would 
indeed have been a formidable adversary to 
meet, as would also have been also his cousin, 
the Culorado Titanosauro, of equal length and 
thirty feet high, feeding on the tops of trees, 
portions of which were found preserved with 
its bones, 

It is interesting to follow Professor Marsh 
through the various ascents from the Marsu- 
the lowest form of mammal, of the 

augaroo order, where the uuequal forepaws 
again show themselves, by way of the sloth, 
that feeds on trees and clings trom branch to 
branch, to the tapirs aud up to the horse, 
which is set down as a native American, 
although he seems to have crossed over into 
Europe at a remote period and not to have 
come back again until he was brought by 


man. He did not have to swim Behring’s 
Straits, because they did not exist, and he 
went over into Asia dry shod. Sv also the 
American apes migrated in the same way, 
and did not return for the same reason. For 
when man came over, in that earlier race 
before whom the American Indians are of 
modern type, the Straits were set as the gate- 
way between the continents, To quote Pro- 
fessor Marsh: . “Man at this time was a 
savage, and was doubtless forced by the great 
volcanic outbreaks to continue his migration. 
This was at first to the south, since mountain 
chains were barriers on the east. As the na- 
tive horses of America were now all extinct, 
and as the early maa did not bring the Old 
World animal with him, his migrations were 
slow. I believe, moreover, that his slow pro- 
gress towards civilization was in no small 
degree due to this same cause—the absence of 
the horse.” 

The Professor also notes that he has found 
on the Columbia river evidences of a race of 
mea much superior to the Indians at present 
there, among whose stone carvings are 2 
number of heads of apes, or likenesses 
strongly resembling these animals; but 
whether we are to conclude these were used 
as portraits, or as objects of worship, like the 
Ezyptian cats, is left to each reader to de- 
termine. The cradle of man is still to be 
sought in what we are used to call the Oid 
World, although the bones of the early im- 
migrants to America, differing in no import- 
ant character from the boues of the Indian, 
have some minor details that indicate a much 
more primitive race. The increase in volume 
of brain from the small possessions ef those 
early monsters to the highly convoluted ty pe 
of tne higher mammals of the present day, 
giving the greatest amount of surface in the 
convolute form, is also an important clue 
through the labyrinth of created forms. The 
lessening number of teeth in the jaw of recent 
animals, caused by the shortening of the jaw, 
and the smaller mouths of fish, the tendeucy 
being so marked in this respect, are curious 
hints as to the constant change to which even 
the lower forms of animal life submit, show- 
ing that it is by no means man alone that is 
influenced by his environment, but that all 
created thidigs are adapted, in slow but cease- 
lesa modification, to the divine order of growth 
and change.—Phila, Ledger. 








ITEMS. 
Tae Copenhagen University recently celebrated 
its four hundredth anniversary. 


A numeer of cattle en route for England-have died 
on the cars at Montreal from jamming and exces- 
sive heat. 
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A rew days ago a special train of fourteen pass- 
enger and three baggage cars passed west over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, carrying about six hundred 
Russian Mennonites on their way to Kansas. 


Some thirteen farmers have been engaged by the 
Canadian Government for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the Indians of the Northwest in farming They 
are expected to leave this month and will be paid a 
salary of $730 per annum. 


A TELEGRAM, dated on the 26th ult., from London 
states: “A despatch from Cnxiro to Reuter’s Tele- 
gram Company says: According to authentic infor- 
mation received here from Constantinople, the Sul- 
tan has signed a firman deposing the Khedive in 
favor of his son, Prince Mohamed-Tewfik.” 

One of later date says: “‘The Standard’s Cairo 
correspondent learns from an official source that 
the floating debt of Egypt has been reduced two 
million pounds since the departure of the Khedive’s 
European ministers.” 


Tue new Guion steamer Arizona, which left New 
York at 5.35 on the morning of the 17th of last 
month, arrived at Queenstown at 7.20 A.M. on the 
25th ult.—seven days, nine hours and twenty-three 
minutes—which is the fastest passage ever made. 


Dr. Jutia K. Cary, a graduate of the Women’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary, has 
been appointed physician to the female ward in the 
Danvers Lunatic Asylum.° She takes the place of 
Dr. Bancroft, who has gone to the McLean Asylum. 
Dr. Cary nursed in the army during the war. She 
is a native of Boston, and is said to be well pre- 
pared for her new post.— Woman’s Journal. 


Opgnine OF THE SutRo Tunne..—A telegram from 
Sutro, Nevada, dated on the 30th ult., gives the fol- 
lowing account of this great engineering work : 


To-night the mountain tops overlooking the Wa- 
shoe silver region and the Carson Valley are ablaze 
with bonfires, and the echoes of cannon and the 
discharge of giant powder are heard in every direc- 
tion. The event which is being celebrated is the 
final completion of the Sutro tunnel for the recep- 
tion of the water from the Comstock mines. 

After ten years of ceaseless labor, day and night, 
and the expenditure of six millions of dollars, the 
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powerful engine of the combination shaft of th 
Hale and Norcross and Savage mines was started 
up this morning at precisely six o'clock, discharging 
the water into the Sutro tunnel, at the mouth of 
which it made its appearance in one hour and 
twenty minutes, showing a temperature at first of 
101 degrees, which gradually increased to 118 de- 
grees in eight hours. 

The water in the long-drowned-out mines wae 
lowered 100 feet. Everything worked well. The 
wooden boxes constructed of three-inch tongue and 
grooved Sierra Nevada pine did not show a leak. 
No steam escaped from them, so that tbe tunnel 
showed barely an increase of temperature after the 
hot water was turned on. 


Tus United States Fish Commission is to make 
its headquarters for the simmer at Provincetown, 
probably commencing operations there by the mid- 
dle of this month. Professor Baird, the commis- 
sioner, will be accompanied by his usuel paity of 
naturalists, and will have the U. 8S. steam-tug 
Speedwell placed at his service by the Navy Depurt- 
ment. The chief object of the commission in virit- 
ing Provincetown is to make «a thorough investiga- 
tion of the fisheries of Cupe Cod, collecting statis- 
tics and historical facts in regard to them, us far as 
practicable, and using the Speedwell in the necessary 
dredging operations off the coast, including a 
thorough investigation of the George’s and Nan- 
tueket shoals. —Soston Evening Traveler. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


7th mo. 6th, Frankford, Philadelphia, 3 P. M. 
Prairie Grove (Q M.), lows, 3 P. M. 
20th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 


SEVENTH MONTH QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


7th mo, 22d, Western, at London Grove, Pa. 
24th, Caln, at East Caln, Pa. 
Westbury, at Wesibury, N. Y. 
29th, Concoro, at Concord, Pa. 
3uth, Purchase, at Purchase, N. Y. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seveath month 5, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 










PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 19@ 1 2 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Roberts & Williams, Western red......... -112K@ 

m 19,306 Stock Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 248 North BOOP essnesccocsnnnecoce 1 w@ 
State 63 2d series.............+. 102% @103 Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. W Nite rcccoccecees ves svcvee 1 16@ 
City 6B NOW... secrrees-sooseeeee 11834@12044 Subject to Market fiuctuatzons. Rye, Westernand Penna. 61@ 
Belvidere Del Ist m 6s........ 110 @1ll_ | Butter, Prints, Per. 14@ 20 | Corn, yellows cocerseeeee 48@ 442 
Lehigh Val 78.........+...» 123 @ Rolis, Pa. & West’n. “ 6@ 8 ixed inelevator. 43@ 43 
Lehigh RR 6s reg... 116 @ Titinois, lowa & Wis..... 6@ 12 | Oats, White....00.-srerceersrees 33@ 4 
North Penna g m 7s 115 @ N. Y. State Firkins, “ l2@ 14 Mixed....ercccccreresees - 8@ 34 
North Penna g m 7s c. 116 @ Eggs—Fresh, per dos........ 14@ 16 | Clover-seed, prime, new.. 65@ 6 
Penna g wm 65s F......... 115k%@ Westen, = asinutes 14Q_— 15 | LiIMOH Y-BEOM...0000--seeeevee 1 50@ 
Penna g m 6s ¢..... 107 @ Poultry—Spr Chick’s,per lb 16@ 25 | Flax seed....... ow LH@ 
PeEDNA CM 68 F veeeseee-ceeeeeee 9 @ Turkeys, “ .. 14@ 1s | Hay, Penn Tim per ton... @18 00 
Phila & Erie 7s........ -+ 10D Ducks. “ ww W@ 16 Weat’rn and Mx’d....11 00@ 
Phils & Erie 68...........-ceseeee105 Alive Chickens old“ .. 10@ 11 | Ry@ Straw..evevesersressereeee: 14 W@15 On 
Reading scrip.......... «sees %T%@ 71% | Lard, prime, Per Ib. a 1@ W heat Straw........-cescssseee 9 O@IO 00 
Reading CM 78 F....cccecseseeees 11 Live Calves, “ + 4%@ 6) Corn Meal, per bbl. ......... 2 40@ 
Reading CM 78 C.....00....s0000 1ike@ Green Peax, per bbi......... « 2 0O@ 2 60 | Bran, per ton... cescessee «11 60@12 00 
West Chester 78.........+. 118 New potatoes per bbi.......... 1 £0@ 3 0 
Lehigh Val RR.....0... sss 434@ 41 Watermellons, per 10v........ 5 '0@3010/| At the W, Philadelphia Drove Yard 


Minehill RR............ 
Nesquehoning Val. 
North Penna 







w- 54 @ Onions, per bb)......... 
#3 @ 58% | Cherries, per b...... 
- 47 @ Cucumbers, per crate 


asctednetens 26@ 3 w/the market for Beef Cattle s nce cur 







8 16 | last repert has shown but littie cha: §° 
60@ although prices sre rather easier. e 


Penna RR... - 38%@ 3994 Peaches, per crate.. 3 ho@ 400 | quote extra at Fe ; good at foc. ; 
Readiog RR - 19%@ 20% Tomatoes per box. 2 0@ 2 50 | medium at 6@644c, and common at i@ 
United KRofN J. 142 @143)4 | Cabtage........00... 1t 1 25 4c. 

Lehigh Coal & Nay Co......... 24 @ 2% Wool, WD WASHE....0. creer 42| At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Sehuylkill 6s of 72............. 103 @ Pure cider vinegar, per gal 10@ 18 | Yard 1,:0¢ head of Keef Caitle arrived 
Girard Bank.........0-..sssseeses 80 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 6@ 634 /anu solu at 3{@*Kc.; 4.000 head of 
Farmers & Mec. Bank....... 1145 @ Western, “ 5 @ 6 |Bheepat 3@4\c., and 3,200 head of Hoge 
Penna Salt Maf. Co............. 764Q@ at 54@6c. and 1,000 Lambs at 44@8e. 

















